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CLAUDE R. PORTER THOS. F. MILLARD KING SWOPE MAJOR GEN, H. K. BETHELL 
recently appointed chief counsel has recently testified before , Second Republican ever elected newly arrived military attache 
of the Federal Trade Commis-.A..a Senate committee that the Y from his Kentucky district. Hed of the British Embassv in 
sion. Mr. Porter is from Iowa ‘¢ Shantung award meant war be- - succeeded the late Harvey Helm. - Washington, succeeding Gen. 
and was formerly Assistant tween U. S. and Japan in ten’ He is only 28 years old and a J, D. McLachlen, who has re 

U. S. Attorney General. years. discharged soldier. turned to England. 
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INTERNATIONAL AIR RACE 
HE 1,000-mile air race to Toronto 
and return was full of stirring 

incident, and in one case nearly re- 
sulted in tragedy. 

News that A. B. Crehore, flying an 
Italian S. V. A., had had a bad crash 
at Albany was the one dark spot of the 
first day, so far as the race was con- 
cerned. He made a good flight to the 
capital, started to land, saw that he was 
going to strike a rut, and “zoomed.” 
He failed to get altitude enough to 
‘lear the trees, and crashed into one 
with such force that spectators believed 
him killed instantly. His plane was de- 
molished, and he received a fractured 
arm and possibly internal injuries. 

Great interest centred in Colonel 
Barker, who, with one arm utterly dis- 
abled by a war wound, drove a single- 
seated Fokker to Mineola, reached 
there with his helpless arm almost 
frozen in the altitude at which he flew, 
and, after having it massaged to re- 
store circulation, climbed aboard his 
machine and started back to Toronto. 

“It was a bit chilly up there today,” 
he admitted. “But it was a very satis- 
factory trip. | enjoyed it immensely.” 

His air pressure was out of commis 
sion when he reached Roosevelt Field, 
and the spare part necessary to repain 
it was not to be had. But this didn't 
bother Barker any. He said he could 
hold the control stick between his knees 
ind pump air with his good hand just 
is well going home as he had coming 
iown. 

Barker is a tall, slender young man, 
who has the amazing official record of 
fifty-two enemy planes downed, and is 
‘redited unofficially with sixty-eight 
more He has as decorations the Vik 
toria Cross, Distinguished Servaee Med 
il, Distinguished Service Cross, Mili 


tary Cross, €roix de Guerre, French 
Military Medal, Italian Silver Medal 
for Valor, and Italian War Cross. He 
loesn't wear then wnen ne flies, be 
ause he has to save ivht 


On } Ss last alr flieht, two Weeks 


before the armistice, he rar 


German planes, downed five unaided, 

nd t back to } nes th a bullet 
nthe meht hip ar two the back, a 
yout ! he left eve ind his left 
‘how nattered He brougnt from 
Toronto a letter from Premier Border 
to Pres t Wilson, which is pickee 
ip by a mail plane that « e over fron 
Belmont Part nm ent swiftly o ts 
VA t\ 


DARING AVIATION FEAT 
T HkE feat of landing on a roof from 


an airplane has been accomplished 
n France by the famous French as 
itor Vedrines, and his act has roused 
the emulation of aviators here 

Landing safely on the roof of a build 
ng in an airplane, and afterward mak 
r a clear “take off,” is a feat that 
Lieutenant Edwin E. Ballough of New 
irk, formerly of the British Air Sery 
ice, a complished at Port Newark, N. 
J It is believed that this is the first 
time this feat has been accomplished 
in the United States. 

The landing was made on one of the 
roofs of the Quartermaster Buildings at 
Port Newark. The aviator at first flew 
about two thousand feet over the Port 
Newark Shipyard, which is. adjacent to 
the Quartermaster Stores. He then came 
down and skimmed from one end of the 
vard to the other, after which he flew 
wer the building and along the roof. 

Lieutenant Ballough stopped the air- 
plane about seventy-five feet from the 
end of the roof, which is 987 feet long. 
On making the “take off” the plane 
started its run about a hundred feet 
from one end of the roof and rose about 
600 feet from the other end. 


THRACE SETTLEMENT 


TTY HE vexed question of the disposition 
I of Thrace, it is announced, has been 
practically settled by the Peace Con- 
ference in accordance with the views of 
the American delegate, Frank L. Polk. 

According to the Polk plan, already 
virtually adopted, approximately one- 
half of Western Thrace is to be an in- 
ternational State under the supervision 
of the League of Nations. One-quarter 
goes to Bulgaria outright, and one- 
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quarter to Greece outright. Eastern 
Thrace, north of the line drawn from the 
Gulf of Zaros to Midia, goes to Greece 
outright. The other boundaries of this 
new Greek territory in Eastern Thrace 
will be the River Maritza on the west, 
the old Bulgarian boundary on the 
north, and the Black Sea on the east. 
The line from Zaros to Midia will mark 
the northern limit of the hinterland that 
is to go under the administration of 
America or such other State as accepts 
the mandate for Constantinople. 

In Western Thrace the territorial di- 
vision agreed upon is as follows: Greece 
is to have the extreme southwestern 
corner, With an Aegean coastline run- 
ning from the present Greek boundary 
to the town of Maronia, just about half 
way along the coast from the present 
Greek line to Dedeagatch. The eastern 
boundary of this new bit of Greece is a 
line running due north from Maronia 
to a point about half way from the sea 
to the Bulgarian frontier as it existed 
prior to 1915. From that point the 
northern frontier of this Greek corner 
will run west to the present Greek boun- 
= ; 
dary. The little square chunk of terri- 
tory thus described is the one-fourth of 
W estern Thrace awarded to Greece. 
The other fourth part, which is awarded 
to Bulgaria, lies directly north of the 
part going to Greece. 

The remaining half of Western 
rhrace, which is to be an international 
State, has an Aegean coast line extend- 
ing from Maronia to the River Maritza. 
That river is its eastern boundary. Its 
western and northern frontier will be 
a line extending north from Maronia to 
the 1912 boundary of Bulgaria and 
northwesterly along hat line to the 
upper portions of the River Maritza. 

At the outset Greece claimed all this 
territory that is to be internationalized, 
in addition to what she is about to re- 
ceive. It had been Bulgarian ter 
tory since the Bucharest Treaty of 19 


which ended the second Balkan war 
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WORLD’S NAVAL STRENGTH 
T Hk United States Government has 
just issued a Naval Year Book 
is perhaps the most complete 
tatistical history yet compiled of the 
sustained by all the bellig- 
erents during the war, and gives the 
name and the date of the loss of 197 
German submarines, a total which ex- 
‘eeds the otficial (rerman report of 
submarine losses by 9 vessels \ few 
lays ago the German Admiralty pub 
lished a report in which it was said 
that Germany’s losses in undersea 
‘raft totaled 178 vessels. The total 
naval losses of the war were &&3 ships, 
ind of these Germany lost 3898 and 
Great Britain 259. Franee lost 57, 
Russia 50, Italy 31, the United States 
13, Japan 11, and Rumania, Greece, and 
Portugal 1 each. Turkey lost 32 and 
Austria-Hungary 29 vessels, making 
the total losses 424 ships for the Allies 

and 459 for the Central Powers. 

The total submarine losses of the war 
was 299 vessels, and of these Germany 
lost 197, England 55, France 15, Aus- 
tria 12, Russia 10, Italy 8, and Turkey 
2, which shows an allied submarine loss 
of 88 and a Central Power loss of 211 

The Year Book also discloses the 
value of the fighting navy of the United 
States as it is now constituted. These 
tables show that the dreadnoughts now 
in commission are worth $167,611,- 
692.44, the second-line battleships 
$139,222 ,541.22, the armored cruisers 
$44.870,409.92, the first-class cruisers 
$16,121,151.77, the second-class cruisers 
$11,329,719.44, the third-class cruisers 
$21.299,139.62, monitors $14,154,275.52, 
gunboats $8,248,237.87, destroyer ten- 
lers $4,781,868.42, and destroyers $75,- 
100,000, making a grand total for all 
fighting ships now in commission of 
about $531,000,000. 

The total number of ships of all 
types, combatant and noncombatant, in 
the United States Navy as recorded in 
the Year Book is 778, the total ton- 
nage being 1,795,481. When the ships 
yf all types now under construction are 
completed the total number of ships 
in the navy will be 1,405 and the. ton- 
nage 3,042,975. The highest-priced 
jreadnought in the navy is the Missis- 
sippi, which cost $13,556,324.02, while 
the dreadnought which cost the least is 
the Michigan, $6,665,773.71. 

The tables which give the average 
cost of maintenance of the various 
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types of ships show that the high cost 
of living has hit the navy a hard blow. 
The average cost for maintaining a 
dreadnought for twelve months 
amounted in 1916 to $940,943.52, and 
in 1918 it was $1,516,437.54. To main- 
tain a second-line battleship in 1916 
cost the Government $617,467.51, and 
in 1918 the average cost had jumped 
to $1,031,642.77. In 1916 the average 
maintenance cost of an armored cruiser 
was $481,419.30, and in 1918 it was 
$1,030,583.76. The maintenance of a 
destroyer in 1916 involved an expendi- 
ture of $114,052.60, and in 1918 it was 
$171,853.92. The cost of maintaining 
a submarine in 1916 was $43,024.81, 
and in 1918 it was $68,725.11. It cost 
to maintain a gunboat in 1916 $128,- 
356.69, and in 1918 it cost $167,981.16. 

Before the overthrow of the Czar 
tussia had projected new construction 
totaling about 237,000 tons, but there 
is no evidence in the possession of the 
Government to indicate that the pro- 
gram has been carried forward by the 
Bolsheviki. It is believed that it has 
been abandoned. 

Before the armistice the German pro- 
gram called for new. ships total- 
ing 137,300 tons, while Austria-Hun- 
gary’s program called for 112,869 tons. 
Neither of these programs will prob- 
ably ever be realized. 


THE MISSING “GOLIATH” 
A’ the time our pictures of the miss- 
airplane “Goliath” 
went to press the fate of the plane 


ing French 
was still in doubt. A dispatch of Aug. 
27, however, assured the world of its 
safety. 
a safe landing northeast of Dakar, and 


It was reported to have made 


was found by a Mauretanian chieftain 
near @ small village. The chieftain’s 
‘aravan was headed toward the sea 
when he observed what he thought was 
a nuge bird landing in the desert. 

Ine members of the caravan scat- 
tered through the brush and refused 
to come out for several hours. The 
ld chieftain finally advanced in re- 
sponse to the crew’s signals and the 
waving of white handkerchiefs. 

Pilot Boussoutrot intends to await 
the arrival of a new propeller and 
then continue on to Dakar. No other 
part of the airplane was damaged. 


SENATE COMMITTEE SHAN- 
TUNG AMENDMENT 


HE Senate Foreign Relations Com- 

mittee on Aug. 23 adopted an 
imendment to the treaty with Ger- 
many under which the former German 
rights in the Peninsula of Shantung 
would revert to China instead of Japan, 
thus bringing to a focus the fight that 
has raged for many weeks over that 
feature of the treaty. 

This drastic action of the committee, 
constituting a direct amendment to the 
treaty, was denounced later by Admin- 
istration Senators as a deliberate effort 
on the part of the Republican majority 
of the committee, who put it through 
to defeat the treaty. If the amendment 
should be adopted by the Senate, they 
declared, the treaty would have to go 
back to the four allied and associated 
powers—-Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Japan—if not to the entire Peace 
Conference, and this would reopen the 
treaty negotiations. 

The Administration Democrats fore- 
saw the United States being left out 
f participation in the treaty, with the 
foreign signatories declining to upset 
the Shantung award, and America 
being forced to make an independent 
peace with Germany. Not alone this, 
they said, but an awkward interna- 
tional situation was likely to develop 
if the United States insisted on affront- 
ing Japan by taking an insistent atti- 
tude on Shantung. In that event, they 
said, Japan might ally herself with 
other powers in a way that might 
threaten a crisis. 

Republican leaders, while scrupulous- 
ly careful not to admit that they re- 
garded the committee’s action as part 
of a preconceived plot to defeat the 
treaty, agreed, for the most part, that 
the adoption of the amendment by the 
Senate would undoubtedly have the 
effect of throwing the treaty back to 
the Paris Conference. Senator Moses 
of New Hampshire, a member of the 
committee, suggested that the matter 
could be taken up through diplomatic 
exchanges between the United States 
and the other four signatories, thus 
obviating the necessity of recommit- 
ting the entire treaty. 
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HE Prince of Wales reached Quebec 
on Aug. 21, and was accorded a 
great ovation. 

The Prince was brought ashore from 
the battleship Renown on a fast steam 
vacht and landed on King’s Wharf. The 
Prince, who was followed by Sir Robert 
Borden, Prime Minister of Canada, was 
greeted on the wharf by the Lieutenant 
Governor of Quebec, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Cardinal Begin, Mayor Lavigueur, 
and an imposing array of military, civil, 
and ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

The Prince was roundly cheered by 
the thousands which pressed as close 
as the guards would permit, and wave 
on wave of cheers greeted him as he 
proceeded from the dock. 

While the big guns were booming 
their welcome a series of pyrotechnic 
bombs burst in the air above him, and at 
each explosion a flag of one of the 
Allies was unfurled. A squadron of air 
planes circled above the royal party, 
adding the loud drone of their motors 
to the cheers of the crowd. 

The wharf on which the Prince landed 
is on the same spot where Samuel de 
Champlain and his men landed 300 
years ago. Here also George V. landed 
twice, once in 1901, when he was the 
Duke of York, and again in 1908, as 
Prince of Wales. Other royal person- 
ages who have debarked at the spot 
where the King’s Wharf stands were 
Prince Edward, the late King, in 1860, 
and Prince William Henry in 1787. 

On Aug. 22 the Prince visited the 
great plains which back the city and 
the broad rough lands of the bluff 
from which the mighty railway bridge 
springs across the river to the Levis 
shore. The ceremony on the plains 
was a simple one. The Prince -depos- 
ited wreaths on the Montcalm and 
Wolfe monuments, the latter a simple 
shaft standing upon the exact spot 
where the victor fell. Later he per- 
formed the same ceremony at the 
monument aux braves, a pillar which 
commemorates the fallen of both sides 
in the battle of Foye, in which the 
French defeated the British in the year 
after Wolfe’s victory, but failed to 
‘apture Quebec—and Canada. The real 
ceremony here took place on the battle- 
field itself, where the Prince unfurled 
a Union Jack to dedicate the beautiful 
park which has been opened to the pub 
lic over the whole area. 


SIBERIAN CONDITIONS 


OLAND S. MORRIS, 
Ambassador to Japan, who has 


American 


been investigating conditions in Siberia 
for President Wilson, has been ordered 
to return to Tokio, and has left Omsk 
for Irkutsk. After remaining at Irkutsk 
several days he will proceed to Vladi- 
vostok, where his Siberian mission will 
be concluded. It is expected that he 
will reach Tokio in about ten days. 

Mr. Morris has reported to President 
Wilson daily by cable since his arrival 
at Omsk, and a summary of these re- 
ports may be made public after they 
have been completed. 

Late cablegrams from Ambassador 
Morris make a _ strong plea for im- 
mediate recognition of the Kolchak 
Government by the United States. He 
is understood to recommend this as the 
only action which can save the situa- 
tion in Siberia. Mr. Morris in his dis- 
patches lays special stress upon the 
publication of this announcement of 
recognition because of the psycholog- 
ical effect it would have upon the 
people of Siberia, who now seem to feel 
that they have been abandoned to their 
fate by all the world. 

Ambassador Morris is said to admit 
that even if this recognition is given 
and announced it may be too late to 
save Siberia from Bolshevism. It is a 
gamble, the Ambassador believes, 
whether anything now can aid Kolchak, 
but it is worth the gamble. 

It is understood to be _ indicated 
plainly as a result of the investigation 
conducted by Mr. Morris that if recog- 
nition had been accorded the Kolchak 
Government three months ago, when 
the matter was up before the Peace 
Conference in Paris and it was reported 
the conferees had about decided to 
grant this recognition, the Government 
of Siberia now would be firmly in- 
trenched and the danger of the spread 
of Bolshevism to the East would have 
been averted. 
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ROYAL BARGE PASSING UNDER WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. {THE BARGE WAS GLITTERING IN SCARLET AND GOLD, AND WAS 
DRIVEN BY EIGHT OARSMEN IN RED COATS AND BLACK VELVET CAPS. tintecwsnd a tnderwonl.) 
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MAP SHOWING THE COURSE TO BE 

FOLLOWED BY AVIATORS IN THE 

GREAT INTERNATIONAL RACE OF 

A THOUSAND MILES TO TORONTO 
AND RETURN. 
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HE discontent of many United States Sena- 
T tors with that provision of the Peace Treaty, 

by which the former German rights in the 
Shantung Peninsula were ceded to Japan, came 
a head on Aug. 23, when by a bare majority the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee adopted an 
amendment by which those rights would revert 
to China. The division in the committee Was 
not wholly on party lines, as Senator McCumber, 
Republican, of North Dakota, voted with the 
Democrats. The Republicans voting for it were 
Lodge, Brandegee, Borah, Knox, Johnson, Moses, 
New, and Harding. So decided an action by the 
committee had not been anticipated, and provoked 
general discussion. It was contended by advo 
cates of ratifying the treaty as it stands that 
the action, if indorsed by the Senate, would have 
the effect of sending the treaty back to the 


treaty nego 


+ 
LO 


Peace Conference and reopening the 
tiations. Republican comment 
proved of the amendment on the ground of jus 
tice to China. Predictions varied as to whether 
the action would receive the sanction of the full 
Senate. The amendment, which was introduced 
by Senator Lodge, was briefly worded and pro- 
vided that in Articles 156, 157, and 158, whenever 
reference was made to Japan coming into the 
economic and other privileges formerly held by 
Germany, the word “ China” be substituted. Un- 
der the amendment, China would recover all the 
rights, titles and privileges, including those per- 
taining to mines, railways, and submarine cables 
in the province of Shantung which went to Ger 
many under a treaty made by the latter with 
China in 1898. All of this is awarded under th: 
Versailles Treaty to Japan. The subject was 
vigorously debated at the Paris Conference, and 
it was rumored at the time that Japan had 
threatened to withdraw from the Conference un 
less her claims were conceded. China’s delegates 
refused to sign the treaty on June 28, on instruc 
tions from their Government. Japan agreed or 


eo 1) ‘ 
generally ap- 


some unnamed date to restore the rights in ques- 
tion to China 























GEORGE H. MOSES, REPUBLICAN | 
SENATOR FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


(© Press Illustrating Service.) 








WARREN 
G. HARDING, 
REPUBLICAN SENATOR FROM OHIO. 
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FRANK BRANDEGEE, 
SENATOR FROM CONNECTICUT 
(© Western Newspaper Unio; 
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Thrace Plan That 


Removes the 

















| T is reported from Paris that the = 
: compromise on the settlement of 


the question of Thrace, proposed | 





a<T Q by Frank L. Polk, who took the place a x 


turned to this country, will be ac- “ 

re ~ cepted. ‘The classic territory, which Pp 

; has been thrice cut up within recent Sf 

years, is to be divided between Greece . e 
di and Bulgaria. Greece will control the : 


‘ 
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HAR Maritza valley, possess the eastern > 
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part of Thrace, and her borders will 


A 2 . ne * e 
\ Y of the Aegean littoral is also accorded Nei! P Mond 
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to her. Bulgaria will control a strip - ut te { ° a 
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of SOFIA Ty of territory from the northwestern eo. | a 





\ Mp oe j ) part of Thrace, and she will reach : - RY 
yA UW R / Ee Y ADRIANOPLED, Jj} the seaport of Dedeagatch on the = W 
dre y01; Aegean over an internationalized strip " 
SLT ff ae" J} of land extending from the Maritza 2 Z GU 
: ~\} valley to Maronia on the Aegean and 
northward from the sea to her south- 
rURKEY ern boundary. Bulgaria is far from 
getting what she wanted, but has 
reason to be thankful for the small 
part of Thrace conceded to her and 
the Aegean seaport, as by the original 
, draft of the treaty she was to receive 
| 5 neither. The concession was made in 
the hope of avoiding future wars. 
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Map of Balkans before 
the first Balkan war 
showing ‘Turkey, 
despite its deca- 
dence, as the 
principal power 
of Southeast- 


ern Europe. 
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PREMIER 
VENIZELOS. 
This Greek 
statesman Is one 
the vreat fy 
ures of the world 
and has vreatly ad- 
vanced his country’s 
interests at the Peace 
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Map of the Balkans at 
conclusion of second 
Balkan war, when 
parts of Turkey 


had been ab- 
sorbed by 
Greece, Ser- 
bia, and 
Bulgaria. 

















} FRANK L. 

/ POLK, 
successor of 

Secretary Lans- 


/ing as delegate 
at the Peace Con- 
y/ ference, where he 
/ has 


been prominent 
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in framing the Thrace 
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TO BE CEDED TO GREECE 

TO BE CEDED TO BULGARIA 

TO BE INTERNATIONALIZED 
: 2 = | 
SS ee — 


dares s ' | HK RECENT DECISION OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE, WHICH HAS 
— INAT ELIMINATION OF TURKEY FROM EUROPE 
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rhe bridge ove) 
the St. Law- 
rence at Quebec 
has had a tragic 
history. In 1916 
the centre span 
ollapsed, as 
shown in the 


picture, and 


rashed into the 
‘iver, killing 


even persons. 
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Prince of Wales unveiling commemorative 
tablets on the great bridge across the St. 
Lawrence at ‘Quebec, whose centre span is the 
longest in the world. The ceremony took place 

yn the afternoon of Aug. 22. 
(4 Vnderwood & Underwood.) 
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THE ST. 
SPANS WEIGH 1 1,000 TONS. 


AT QUEBEC Al TRIUMPH OF MODERN ENGINEERING. 


BRIDGE COST $20,000,000. 
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Third 
attempt in 
1917 to raise 
into position 
the 5,000-ton 
central span 
in the 
world’s 
largest 
cantilever 
bridge. 
I'wo previous 
ittempts had 
resulted in 
collapse. 
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TRANSPORT LOADED WITH JAPANESE TROOPS DRAWING INTO THE HARBOR OF VLADI 
VOSTOK, SIBERIA, TO CO-OPERATE WITH ALLIED FORCES AT THAT BASE 
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HUT OF SIBERIANS OF MONGOL TYPE NOT FAR FROM CAMP OF THE AMERICAN 
EXPEDITIONARY FORCES ALONG THE LINE OF THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY 



































FUNERAL OF A LOCAL CELEBRITY IN TOWN NEAR VLADIVOSTOK. NOTE THE 
NERAL TRAPPINGS OF THE HORSES AND THE ELABORATE HEARSE. 
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ving to check the spread of 

10,000, under the command 

anti-Bolshevist movement 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS SUPPORTING KOLCHAK’S FORCES AND CARRYING SUPPLIES IN ARMY 
TRUCK OVER THE SNOW TO AN ADVANCED ARMY POST. 
































SIBERIAN PEASANTS HAULING WOOD TO AMERICAN CAMP. NOTE THE DECREPIT 
TC 


‘HED-UP HARNESS OF THIS NOVEL TRANSPORT TRAIN. 
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ILi.-MATCHED TEAM OF SHAGGY HORSES ABOUT TO CONVEY RUSSIAN OFFICERS OF 
KOLCHAK’S ARMY ON A TRIP OF INSPECTION ALONG THE FRONT. (@ Underwood & Underwood. ) 
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Photographs Recently Secured 


Showing How the Germans 
Carried on War 

















ETURNING American soldiers who have been attached to the 
kR American Army of Occupation in the Coblenz bridgehead are 
bringing back a host of pictures obtained in Germany, which 

give German impressions of the war while it was going on. Some 
of these, representing varied military activities, are here presented to 
our readers. They throw an interesting light on the German love of 
method and orderliness, and also give us some insight into the Ger- 
man psychology. They seemed certain from the start that they were 
destined to win the war, and their operations through the greater part 
of the conflict were based on this conviction. A striking example of 
this is seen in the construction of the system of defenses along the 
famous Hindenburg line. These were made largely of concrete and 
were of the most formidable character. Much of the material was 
brought on barges through Holland, and this gave rise to serious 
diplomatic correspondence between the Allies and that country, which, 
it was charged, was violating neutrality. Not only are the fortifica- 
tions of amazing strength, but in many cases of marked artistic beauty. 
This can be readily understood when it is remembered that Hinden- 
burg brought from Germany thousands of professional men, including 
artists and architects, to work on the line where they found opportu- 

nity for the use of their special talents. 
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Beauty as well as 
utility had been 
consulted in the 





making of this 
entrance to an 


a 


PS Shen e 


underground 
army headquar- 
ters post in the 
Argonne forest. 
The passage led 
to a thoroughly 
equipped and up- 
to-date staff of- 


fice, electrically 





lighted and pro- 
vided with many 


officers. 
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| MAKING WOODEN MOI.DS FOR CONCRETE CONSTRUCTIONS IN 


| HE ARGONNE, DESIGNED TO CHECK THE FORCES OF THE ALLIES. 


MERICAN officers, who, as a result of their victorious advance, were able to in 
iA spect the concrete structures along the Hindenburg line that had been built and 
occupied by the Germans, were amazed at the elaborate character of the under 
vround quarters designed for the storage of supplies and the housing of the officers 
nd men. They were no mere dugouts, hastily excavated for a pressing emergency 


but thoroughly well-furnished and comfortable quarters with all the necessities and many 






of the luxuries of life. There were rugs and pianos and electric lights in the off1- 
gcers’ quarters, and pictures on the walls The men, too, were well provided for with 
Phot only ereature comforts as regards food and clothing, but with mental and social 
Frecreations, such as moving-picture theatres, beer gardens and swimming pools ; Howe 
fever Germany may have suffered from privations, her soldiers had plenty of food of 
igood quality, and their uniforms were frequently renewed. Before the great Ger 
man drive of March 21. 1918, started, the troops were equipped anew from head to 
f Pictures of them were sent broadcast through Germany to keep up civilian moral 


ind allay anxiety as to the condition of the men at the front 
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fHIS CONSTRUCTION IN THE ARGONNE SEEMED BUILT FOR PER- 
PETUITY, AND WITH ITS SCULPTURED WALLS AND ELABORATE 
| ARCHITECTURE RESEMBLES 'THE FACADE OF ‘SOME MASSIVE 
) BUILDING IN A GREAT CITY. 
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One of the beautiful Berlin musical conservatories, fitted up 

as a hospital to help take care of the multitude of wounded 

brought back during the proyvress of the allied drive. The beau- 

tiful decorations helped to keep up the spirits of the wounded 
and facilitated their cure. 
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| ‘ Be 
tee = a ania and Czechoslovakiaf 
Stirring Scenes 1n Rumania and Cz kia ; 
ited —— =. an i =: sal 
4 ‘ er * 4 ” - 3 es ». . 2 ines = B 2 ah . 
ie Es | 
i 
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PRESIDENT MASARYK OF THE NEW CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC GREETED WITH CHEERS OF THOUSANDS OF HIS 
FELLOW-CITIZENS, ON HIS WAY TO PRAGUE, THE CAPITAL, AFTER A MILITARY REVIEW. 
(Photos © tnternatior / Ny ‘ 
saliiaie eae sa tis ae earn REARS eS I , 
Sy ae 
1S ca! 
y 
TINIC PED TARY ' oNewes A a : ——_—__—_—— J 
KING FERDINAND AND QUEEN MARIE OF RUMANIA REVIEWING TROOPS IN TRANSYLVANIA 
War still vexes the southeast of Europe, where the settlement o ; ressed forw: > T . 
beta ae More tae anaes jas vag Sh J ms mage Ah geskb > sin Me as They took possession of the town f 
statesmanship of the Peace C6nference. Rumania and Hungary ' @ Supphes for the army. The Peace Conference . 


; : . was disturbed by the 0ssil Yr of j r 
‘ > ray @) . ‘ > ‘ veh ws . . - > > » 4 4 . SS1D1 ! , ; } *é 5 risi F 
1 have been engaged in a serious struggle, in which the Hungarians the occupation of the ‘ tae 0 en at ie 
le capital, and requested the Rumanians to 


at first gained some advantages, but were afterward defeated at withdraw. Reluctance to do this h: 
the river Theiss, from which the victorious Rumanian armies ‘orrespondence, and the ituat = a “. ua 
S] ice, and * Situation is still unsettled. 
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REFUGEE RUMANIAN CHILDREN RETURNING TO THEIR HOMES, W 
__AFFORDED BY AMERICAN RELIEF ADMINISTRATION. 


THERE AID IS 
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\ NI f the most pathetic features of the world survived were stunted and fragile. The Serbian child 
( ) war was the suffering of little children from pr shown in one of the accompanying pictures, although 
nee vation and malnutrition. This was especially truc fourteen, looks lke a child of nine. The American 
MALNUTRITION SHOWS IN THIS Naliee Minted aver. white the ane of a Relief Administration has taken up the task of feeding 
STUNTED SERBIAN CHILD, WHO Sinbedh. Golhets. Hack wunak Aa tie: ante dies Ge tie. ce ee ee 
IS F\ IURTE EN \ K ARS QO] 1) ' ab rowers | ou > bed oA me early ce s 0a Une trying to undo as far as possible the phy sical damage 

: ‘ yy LAN wv. Hundreds of thousands died and those that wrought by the war. 
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HUNGRY CHILDREN OF THE REGIONS THAT HAVE BEEN RELEASED FROM THE GRIP OF THE CENTRAL P( 
FED BY THE AMERICAN RELIEF ADMINISTRATION, WHICH HAS UNDERTAKEN THEIR CARE. 
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DEFENCE -DESTROYERS- TORPEDO BOATS-SUBMARINES IN COMMISSION 
GREAT BRITAIN UNITED STATES JAPAN ITALY FRANCE GERMANY RUSSIA 
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One of the United States destroy- 
ers that did such excellent work 


in foreign waters during the war. 
. ad 








One of the “R” type of new Amer- 
ican submarines taking the water 
at Quincy, Mass. 
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given show that our country is 
naval construction under way 
Our total tonnage of this kind 
while Great Britain’s is 475,796. 











KECENTLY CONSTRUCTED AMERICAN CRUISER, 
LIGHTLY ARMORED, BUT SWIFT. is surpa 








| | HILE the United States is se 
W\ Great Britain in the present strength 


of her navy, the statistics herewith 


or projected. 


that the new Japanese battle cruisers will dis- 
place approximately 30,000 tons each, and that 
the destroyers will displace a total of at least 
"0,000 tons, which makes an additional 130,000 
tons that should be added to Japan’s total, and 
which, with the submarine tonnage added, 
would be about 180,000 tons, and place Japan 
fourth, instead of Italy, in the matter of new 
ships. It will be noted that all the new con- 
struction of the other powers taken together 
ssed by that of the U 
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House in Seelhorst Street, Hanover, presented to 
von Hindenburg by the city as its most noted 
citizen, and in recognition of his services as head 


of the German armies. 
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thusiastic welcome from 
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Dr. 
master of Hanover, 
greeting von  Hinden 
burg on behalf of the 
municipality when, after 
his retirement trom the 
army, he came to that 
place to enjoy a_ period 
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Ox: of the largest French airplanes was the “Goliath,” W! 
recently returned from Brussels to Paris, carrying 25 passe! 

gers and flying part of the time at a height of 16,700 sect 
Later it made a trip to Morocco, from which it has not returned 








EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE ILL-FATED “GOLIATH,” 


TEMPTED A FLIGHT FROM FRANCE 


us ne Vie 


TO MOROCCO 


PEARED F ROM PU BLIC KNOWLEDGE. 


AND DISAP.- \ crew and passengers 


et it is feared that the plane has been lost. Bodies have 
W HIC H AT- ‘ found that it was thought might have been those of some of 


he f , but they were not positively identified, ane 
the fate of eo ee : me 
, ite of the giant airship may forever remain a secret of the de 
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The “Lake Fu- 
gard,” one of the 
last of the Emer- 


gency Fleet Cor- 





poration vessels, 
was launched re- 
cently at the Buf- 
falo Dry Docks, 
Buffalo, N. Y. An 
unusual feature 


was that her en- 
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The “Lake Fugard” falling on her side at ant | 
angle of 73.8 degrees and coming within an 
ace of capsizing. Sixty degrees is usually the 
extreme limit of safety. 
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j N event that almost seemed in direct con- | 
tradiction to natural laws occurred at the 
P | } recent launching of the “Lake Fugard” at 


Buffal... N. ¥. Contrary to the usual practice 
the engine and the boilers had been installed while 
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the vesse! was still on the ways, and steam was up a 
when the signal was given for the start. There 
sa was a drop of 23 feet from the top of the ways, 
and when the vessel struck the water she fell on 
4 her side at an angle of 73.8 degrees. Ordinarily 
ATH.” a ship capsizes at 60 degrees, but fortunately the 
rebounding water from the other side of her slip 

= helped her to right herself in seven seconds. 
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— 4 The “Lake Fugard” on an even keel in her 
pans ~ slip, after having almost miraculously 
Rica righted herself after going into the water 
f the on her side at Buffalo, N. Y. 


(@ Keystone View Co.) 
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Under the exigencies of the war, cities sprang u 
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TOWN OF NITRO, WEST VIRGINIA, 











up like mushrooms Phe town of Nitr oint. It cost $70,000,000 ¢ 
all over the United States. They were not natural growths, at It t reside factory buildings, and 
the locations were chosen solely with regard to military and nava lat CO re theatr 
requirements. Now that the war has ended, the industries arour 


se, i bu i | piace covers 1]AS0Ul 
which the towns were built have languished or stopped operatio sre t is Din vd a , 
entirely, and the temporary populations have 


begun 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF MATERIAL CAMP OF THE 
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AMERICAN ARMY AT MON’ IERCHAUME, FRANCE. 
\t the time the armistice was signed, the United States 
ing the peak of production in all kinds of 
millions of dollars’ 


Was reach pace ' } 
; ‘ pra 1 Snip Wa are and cost) an the decision was 
of army supplies, and arrived at to dispose of + t of ¢ i, ae 
worth were being landed in se Page P onan 


France every 
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m week ie dt Wine ches ; material abroad. As impres 
The une xpectedly sudden end of the war left the U. S Government m ae “ | in © en ar es only a faint idea of the total 
with a vast quantity of military supplies for which it had no im 7 ia a ] . me : Negotiations are proceeding between the Ame! 
mediate use, and most of which would deteriorate w th age. Ton ry * : “ , “ec and the goods will probably be sold 
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BRITISH SUP ERSUBMARINE P-31, STEAM DRIV BK, N W HEN ON SURF AC E, POW ER FU "I L Y GUNNED, RE ADIL Y “SU BME RSIB LL E, 
LATEST AN D L, ARG ES ST TYPE. (@ Underwood & Underwoed ) 
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Lieutenant Edwin E. Ballough, 








= standing in front of the machine 

with which he landed on roof of 

building at Port Newark, N. J.; 

first time feat has been performed 
in America 
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NEW ISSUE OF POLISH STAMP 
BEARING THE HEAD OF 
PREMIE R PADEREWSKI 


(Cc _tedger Photo Service.) 4 











Grave .of Quentin Roosevelt at 
Chambray, France, where he fell 
July 14, 1918, in an unequal com- 
bat with seven German planes. 
He was buried with military 
honors by the Germans, and te 
grave was afterward discovered 
and elaborately cared for by the 
Americans. At right are the care- 
taker, Mme. Cagnet, and her little 
<i daughter. (@ Keystone View Co.) 
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ADVERTISEMENT MID-WEERA 


VERY other cigarette you've ever 

smoked stopped somewhere short of 
giving you what Chesterfields can and do 
give—the greater enjoyment of a cigarette 
that satisfies. 

Chesterfields do more than please your 
taste. They give to your smoking a new 
zest and interest for they “touch the spot” 
—they let you know you’re smoking. The 
Chesterfield blend of fine Turkish and 


Domestic tobaccos really satisfies, 

And the blend is the manufacturer’s 
private formula. Unlike a patent, it can- 
not be copied or even closely imitated. 


It’s Chesterfields—and Chesterfields only 


—if you want this new thing in cigarette 


enjoyment. 


Kiggettrliyers Abas 


Moisture- proof package 
keeps them firm and fresh, 
whatever the weather. 
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